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THE ORIGIN OF COLOR-NAMES. 

We look upon a world of objects around us and 
find them, each with its name attached and care- 
fully listed, ready to be told off. And in giving 
names to all cattle, and to the fowl of the air, and 
to every beast of the field, we perhaps think, if 
we think at all on the subject, that these names 
properly belong to the objects designated by them. 
We call a tree a tree, why, because it is a tree, 
little thinking that the word tree ever meant any- 
thing else. To us such terms as tree, grass, water, 
sky, stone, book, etc., are merely token-coins 
passing current for certain ideas more or less fixed. 
This, to be sure, adds to the exactness of speech, 
and is therefore an advantage. And yet we feel 
the need of expressing ourselves picturesquely, 
and hence often use terms that are descriptive of 
the object or the act. 

Now, what we do occasionally was at one time 
the general practice. For it is safe to say that 
most words were originally picture- words, or de- 
scriptive terms. These terms were, of course, not 
exact descriptions of the whole object or the entire 
act, but of the most striking peculiarity, and 
might, therefore, when restricted or extended, be 
applied to the most various objects. For the 
same term may be applied to any object or act 
which it may describe. Thus crook may be used 
of a curve in a river, a bending of the knee, the 
bent part of a cane or umbrella, a dishonest per- 
son, etc. In this way, from the same descriptive 
term differently applied, may come words widely 
divergent in meaning. 

This accounts for such divergency of meaning 
as Eng. beam : Ger. JBaum ; Eng. bone : Ger. 
Bein ; Eng. crop of corn : crop of a fowl ; Eng. 
tree : Gk. Sopv 'spear,' etc. 

When we discover the primary meaning of a 
group of words, the changes in signification usually 
seem easy and natural. For example, there is 
an IE. root lip, meaning "smear." From this 



comes a Skt. verb limpdte with the two principal 
significations : " smear" and " stick to, adhere," 
that is, "be smeary, sticky." From "smear" 
naturally come "anoint, paint" and "besmear, 
daub, pollute, defile." 

In Greek the root lip gives a verb a\a<f>w 
'smear, anoint, daub, dye, etc.', and a noun 
Xmtos ' grease, oil.' From this is derived an ad- 
jective which, according to its application, means 
rich, fertile or shiny, bright. Another adjective, 
XMra/nJs, 'persisting, persevering; importunate,' 
whence a verb, Xlmxpe'cu ' persist, persevere ; im- 
portune, beg, ' goes back to the primary meaning 
"stick to, adhere." 

In Balto-Slavic " stick, adhere " is the only 
meaning that has survived. The same is true of 
Germanic. Here, however, only derived mean- 
ings are found. So we have German bleiben 
'remain,' which meant primarily "stick." An 
outgrowth of "remain" we have in live and life 
with their various shades of meaning. Though 
these words are derived from the meaning "stick, 
remain," they imply activity, energy ; hence the 
adjective lively. 

One other related word remains to be explained. 
This may be done by putting "is left" in place 
of "remains." Left is a past participle of leave, 
which meant primarily "cause to remain." Thus 
from the one root lip, smear, have sprung these 
widely divergent words. But this is not an 
abnormal growth ; for divarication is the law of 
development in language. 

Now, if we analyze the examples just given, we 
shall find that the changes of meaning resulted 
from the following facts. First, the word was 
extended in its application so that it could be used 
of any smearing. Next, the word came to denote 
what it primarily only connoted or implied. Thus 
stickiness was implied by smeariness, and then 
became the prevailing idea in some languages. 
Finally, the primary meaning was obscured, and 
the various secondary meanings became new cen- 
tres of divergence branching out in every direction. 
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The general principle that difference of use 
leads to divergency of meaning helps us also to 
explain color-names. These in their very nature 
are secondary. For, being descriptive terms, 
there was a time when there were no color-names 
as such. That is, there was a time, and that not 
very remote in many cases, when the present 
color-words were terms that could be used in 
describing quite different qualities. This earliest 
stage can be seen at all periods, for color-names 
are continually arising. It is represented in Eng- 
lish by such terms as gay, lively, smart, dashy, 
loud, gaudy ; dull, dead, dreary ; tarnished, 
stained, spotted, dirty, smeared ; faint, faded, 
feeble, etc. From such and similar terms come 
fixed color-names. This happens because a com- 
munity describes a certain color by a certain 
term, and by association the term comes to denote 
that color. 

Different communities, however, may use the 
same term differently, for the basis of comparison 
may be different. Thus by association "smeared" 
may mean to one "dirty, dark-colored " and then 
perhaps "brown, black"; to another "oily, 
shiny, bright, white." Or a general term like 
"bright" may be restricted to a particular 
bright color. In one language, therefore, it may 
mean "white," in another, "yellow" ; in a 
third, "red," etc. When, therefore, we find 
such differences in different languages, we are not 
to assume that color-names change, that, for ex- 
ample, a word that meant "red" at one time 
might mean "yellow" or "white" at another ; 
but rather that the various words resulted from 
the restricted use of some term of wider application. 
We must bear in mind also that in primitive 
times different colors were not carefully distin- 
guished. For example, one word might be used 
where we should say yellow, orange, salmon, pink, 
rose, scarlet, red, crimson, maroon, brown. Of 
the ten color-names given here only three have 
come down from early times : yellow, red, brown. 
These, it will be noticed, are not so specific as the 
other colors named. In fact, some might loosely 
apply the term red to any tint from yellow to 
brown. 

As a rule, the color-names that have come 
down from antiquity, as brown, red, yellow, 
green, blue, gray, are loosely used. Each covers 



a variety of shades. Black and white, however, 
which are old color-names, are from their nature 
more specific. 

An interesting parallel is the Japanese color- 
name cm. According to context, this would be 
translated into English by green, blue, pale, or 
livid. For it may be applied to the grass, the 
sky, a body of water, or the face when pale with 
sickness or blanched with fear. But this does 
not mean that the Japanese do not recognize the 
difference between green and blue, or that they 
ever regarded the two colors as identical. It 
means simply, that, in common speech, distinctive 
terms for blue and green have not been evolved. 
It is like our loosely used red, brown, gray, or the 
still more indefinite dull, dingy ; bright, gaudy, 
etc. The use of such general terms does not imply 
in us a lack of discrimination any more than the 
use of legume would lay us under the charge of 
not knowing beans from peas. 

In searching for the origin of color-names, we 
shall find that many are related to words for blaze, 
burn, shine. The underlying words here express 
rapid motion of the most general character, and 
are widely divergent in their development. We 
therefore find such ideas as whirl, vibrate, tremble ; 
scatter, sprinkle, sputter ; spring, rise, grow, etc., 
producing words for flicker, twinkle, sparkle, glit- 
ter, gleam, blaze, burn, shine, etc. 

The same underlying terms are used to express 
quite different ideas. This is because they are 
capable of a wide application, not because there 
is a transference from one to another. Thus Qer. 
spruhen may mean sparkle or drizzle, from the 
wider signification "fly out in small particles." 
There is, of course, a transference from the con- 
crete to the abstract or from the physical to the 
mental. But when we find a term that is used of 
sight and of sound, we are not at once to suppose 
that there has been a transference from one to the 
other. In some cases that may be true, that is, 
there may be a secondary transference from sound 
to sight or from sight to sound, as when we speak 
of loud colors or dark tones. But when we con- 
sider that all terms describing the objects of sense 
perception are necessarily transferred terms, it will 
appear more probable that a word signifying both 
shrillness and brightness is a descriptive derivative 
in both senses. That is, one is not derived from the 
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other, but both are transferred ideas. Thus Lat. 
acer ' sharp, pointed ' is applied to all the senses 
and also to mental and moral qualities. Or "re- 
sound" and "sparkle" are often derived from 
the primary meaning "break forth, burst" or 
"shake, rattle." 

The word sparkle itself is a typical illustration 
of this change. In form it is a frequentative of 
spark, OE. speareian 'emit sparks, scintillate,' 
and closely related to spiercan 'sparkle ; 'sputter,' 
spiercing 'sprinkling.' The three significations 
"sparkle," "sputter," "sprinkle" are speciali- 
zations of some more general meaning, such as 
"scatter, spriihen." This we find in the related 
Lat. spargo ' strew, throw here and there, scatter, 
sprinkle, spurt, etc.' But all these point to some 
such original meaning as "move quickly to and 
fro, spring, jump." So here belong ON. sparka 
'kick' and sparkr 'quick, lively,' from which we 
take Eng. spar k 'a gay, lively man.' 

But we have not yet reached the limits of 
development in this group of words. To scatter 
implies to burst apart. This signification branches 
into three main lines. Burst is used of literal 
shattering, and of the bursting forth of buds. So 
we find related words meaning "burst, break; 
bud, bloom." As breaking, cracking is attended 
with noise, it is but a short step to "crackle, 
clatter." This meaning occurs in a number of 
words, among others ON", spraka. From ' ' crackle, 
clatter" we come naturally to "talk, speak," and 
this we have in Ger. sprechen. 

It is evident from the examples given that color- 
names arise in the process of differentiation of some 
descriptive term, and that the color denoted de- 
pends upon the basis of comparison as fixed by 
association. For example, the root lip 'smear,' 
to which I have referred, gives Skt. lepas 'filth, 
spot' and Gk. Apropos 'oily, shiny, bright.' A 
root mel 'mark, stain' produces words for blue, 
black, and yellow. From the meaning "stroke, 
streak" come Eng. grime and Ger. greis. 

We see, then, how true it is that usage fixes the 
signification of a word. But it is not blind usage 
though the change in meaning may be the result 
of an accidental choice. Suppose, for example, 
we start with "dry." If we apply this to the 
sky, it will mean "clear, bright." If the primary 
meaning " dry " is lost sight of, the word may be 



transferred to the appearance of the countenance, 
and would then mean "bright, cheerful." If, 
however, "dry" were used of vegetation, it would 
mean "withered, faded, sear," and might imply 
a yellowish or brownish color. If the secondary 
meaning "faded" should be used of the com- 
plexion, it would then denote "paleness, sallow- 
ness." All these changes would be natural and 
easy and yet would result in striking differences. 

It has surely become apparent from the pre- 
ceding discussion that any color- name as "white," 
"black," "red," may go back to various de- 
scriptive terms. That is, "white," in one case, 
may come from "shining, bright" ; in another 
from "clean, pure" ; in a third from "oily, 
sleek" ; in a fourth from "faded, pale," and 
so on. 

In a paper of this kind, therefore, I can indicate 
only in the most general way the primary meaning 
of the principal colors. The origin of "white " 
I have already pointed out. "Bed" is equally 
various in its beginnings. Some words for red 
come from "shining, blazing." The thing pri- 
marily described was the blazing fire or the ruddy 
glow of embers, but the adjective thus used was 
soon transferred to other red objects. When 
"red" goes back to such a meaning, it may be 
related to words for yellow or white. 

A frequent source of words for red, reddish, 
yellow, is some verb meaning "flourish, bloom." 
In this case bright- colored flowers were first in the 
mind of the originators. Naturally such words 
could be applied to the bloom upon the cheek. 

As red is such a striking color and so frequently 
used of the complexion, it often came to be re- 
garded as the color par excellence. So Lat. 
color implies especially a ruddy or reddish color. 
This is, however, only natural, for color is related 
to celare 'hide, cover,' and meant primarily 
"covering," hence "appearance, complexion." 
It is interesting to note that from the very same 
root comes OE. heolstor ' dark ; darkness,' i. e., 
"covered." A similar difference in development 
is seen in Ir. derg 'red' and the cognate Eng. 
dark. Many such parallels exist. 

As many of the words for bright, white, yellow, 
red, etc. , come from the primary meaning spring 
up, shoot out or the like, we not infrequently find 
them related to words meaning green. Thus the 
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same root that gives Eng. grow and green fur- 
nishes Lett, farut 'branch out,' whence 'radiate, 
beam.' Lith. zerM is used only in the derived 
sense: 'beam, gleam.' 

"Yellow," as we have seen, may be one in 
origin with "red" or "white" where the pri- 
mary idea is "glowing, bright." In other cases 
"yellow " comes from "faded" as applied es- 
pecially to the complexion. It may then be 
equivalent to "pale, sallow." Or "yellow" is 
sometimes the specialized use of some general 
term like " smeared, stained." 

"Blue" as a rule is derived from such term as 
"spotted, stained." In this case it is closely 
allied to "livid," "dark," "black," etc. The 
same variation occurs when the primary meaning 
is "faded," which is another common source of 
"blue" or "livid." 

With the blue of the sky above us, it might be 
thought that "blue" would be named from the 
sky. But such is only rarely the case. The sky 
itself is regarded as a covering, a firmament, an 
arch, an expanse, the source of light, etc., and an 
adjective "sky-blue" or "bright" might come 
from such a word or be related to it. But it is 
very rare that an IE. adjective meaning blue 
refers primarily to the sky. When that is the 
case, the real meaning is "clear, serene," and 
only by implication "blue." 

"Gray" often comes from such terms as 
"streaked, rough, spotted," and might therefore 
be related to words for blue, black, yellow, or 
brown. In other cases "gray" develops from 
"white," of whatever origin that may be. 

"Brown" may be a light or a dark color. 
When it is the former it may be a specialized 
meaning of "bright." This seems to be the case 
in the word brown itself. But generally ' ' brown ' ' 
refers to a dark color and is equivalent to an 
original "smeared, stained, dull, dark, dingy," 
as in ChSl. smedti, ' darkbrown ' : Goth, bimeitan 
'smear.' 

Such terms as dull, dark, dingy, black have a 
wide field to come from and may therefore be 
related to various other color-names. ' ' Covered ' ' 
is the primary meaning in Lat. obscurw 'dark, 
obscure' and in a number of other synonymous 
words. "Dirty, stained, smeared" is the start- 
ing point for "dark-colored" in many cases. So 



Greek /*«\as 'black' is related to Skt. malin&s 
'filthy, dark-colored,' and also to Lith. milynas 
'blue' and Welsh melyn 'yellow.' And all are 
from a root mel ' mark, stain.' Eng. freckle and 
Ger. ForelU are related to Skt. prcnis ' speckled, 
spotted,' and to Gk. irepicvos ' dark-colored, livid.' 
From "turbid, misty, stormy" come also many 
words for dark, dusky, as in the case of the last 
two words. 

An interesting class of color-names are such as 
come from the primary meaning "flow out, fall 
away, vanish." This gives a wide variety of 
color-names. For we have, on the one side, 
"clear up," whence "clear, serene, bright ;" on 
the other, "fade," from which may come "pale, 
sallow" or "livid, dark-colored." 

Thus from the primary meaning "flow out, 
vanish" come Lith. blaivas 'clear, bright,' as 
applied to the sky, and OE. blot 'pale, livid,' in 
reference to the complexion. Or the same root 
that gives Lat. madidus 'wet, drenched, soaked, 
drunk ' produced Gk. /mSapo's ' melting away : 
flabby, loose; bald,' and ChSl. modrtt 'livid.' 
Here "bald" and "livid" both go back to the 
primary meaning "falling away, disappearing:" 
in one case of the hair, in the other of the com- 
plexion. 

In some cases words for gloom, darkness, night 
are actually derived from verbs meaning glow, 
gleam. Originally the gloom was thought of as a 
faint light in the darkness, and then "faint light, 
gloom, darkness" became the prevailing idea. 
We see the beginning of this change in English 
glimmer as compared with the related gleam, and 
a more advanced stage in gloom, which is derived 
from glow. The word night itself, with its cog- 
nates in most of the Indo-European languages, is 
an example of this development of meaning, and 
all the stages are shown in Skt. aht&s 'gleam, 
glimmer, darkness, night' 

In all periods, but especially in later times, 
color-words are formed from the names of objects 
having the color to be designated. Theoretically 
we might form in English a color-name from any 
object by adding "colored" to it, as : cream- 
colored, dove-colored, straw-colored, etc. In many 
cases the color-names are direct derivatives, as : 
golden, silver, leaden, emerald, ruby, orange, vio- 
let, and many others. In some of these the object 
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was named from its color. So it was with gold 
and ruby. But golden and ruby are used as 
color-names with no thought of the original mean- 
ing of gold and ruby. 

In these various ways color-names arise. They 
are always transferred terms, and, in the old 
color-names at least, usually come from the re- 
stricted use of various descriptive terms. As we 
have seen, the color denoted depends upon associa- 
tion, not upon any inherent meaning in the word 
itself. 1 

Francis A. Wood. 

University of Chicago. 



NOTES ON THE INFLECTION OF SPAN- 
ISH VEEBS : 1. VERBS IN -iar AND 
-uar; 2. VERBS IN WHICH THE 
LAST TWO VOWELS OF THE 
STEM FORM A COMBINATION OF 
THE TYPE STRONG + WEAK. 



the last two vowels of the stem form a combina- 
tion of the type strong -f- weak have not been 
treated in any American Spanish grammar. 

The classification of the verbs in question de- 
pends upon two considerations : diphthongization 
or non-diphthongization in the infinitive, and ac- 
centuation or non-accentuation in tonic forms. 

The fact involved in the first of these consid- 
erations, — namely, that the combinations which 
normally constitute diphthongs' fail, in certain 
words, to constitute diphthongs, — is a matter of 
commonplace knowledge to Spanish grammarians. 3 
It has been ignored, however, by all American 
writers of Spanish grammars.* 

Statements as to diphthongization or non-diph- 
thongization and as to accentuation or non-ac- 
centuation in certain of the verbs here in question 
have been made by various Spanish grammarians, 
notably Bello, Benot, and Cuervo. The Dieoio- 
nario de la conjugacidn castellana 6 of Emiliano 
Isaza is, however, the only work in which state- 
ments as to diphthongization or non-diphthongi- 



initnmve : 


NO DIPHTHONG 


DIPHTHONG 


tonic forms : 


f no diphthong 
(.accent 


J diphthong retained 
\ no accent 


f diphthong dissolved 
\ accent 


-iar: 


(49 : List 1) 

confiar 

confio 


(219) 

cambiar 

cambio 


(27: List 2) 

telegrafiar 
telegraffo 


-uar: 


(^-cept tt;) 

continuar 

continuo 


/ j-euar \ 
\ \-guarJ 
santiguar 
santiguo 




strong + weak : 


(3 : List 3) 

reunir 

reuno 


(53) 

reinar 

reino 


(17: List 4) 

aunar 

auno 



No complete classification of verbs in -iar and 
-uar, or of those in which the last two vowels of 
the stem form a combination of the type strong + 
weak, has hitherto been made. Verbs in -iar and 
-uar have been inadequately treated in several 
American Spanish grammars. 1 Verbs in which 

1 The above article reviews briefly some of the conclu- 
sions reached in the author's " Color-Names and their 
Congeners," Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1902. 

1 See for example Ford and Hills, sections 218 and 219, 
and Bamsey, section 1045. 



zation and as to accentuation or non-accentuation 

**. e., (1) strong + unstressed weak, (2) unstressed 
weak + strong, (3) unstressed weak + weak. 

8 See for example the Gram&tica de la lengua castettana of 
the Spanish Academy, edition of 1901, pp. 830 and 334. 

* See for example Ford and Hills, section 4, and Ram- 
sey, sections 4-8. In Ford and Hills, section 4, certain 
words («. g., fiar) are given to illustrate diphthongization 
which are particularly cited in the Gram&tica of the Span- 
ish Academy as words in which the combination in ques- 
tion does not constitute a diphthong. 

•Paris, Imprenta Sudamericana : 1897. 



